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ARCTIC SCHOOL 


Geography class in village . 
school, northern Green- 
land. Read Theme Article, 
“Arctic World,” on page 7 
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For graduation choose Rarker 51” 


...the world’s most wanted pen 


Handsomely matched Parker “51” 
Pen and Pencil set. 14K gold-filled 


caps and trim. Price, $22.50 plus tax. 
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Success and Parker “51” just naturally go together. 
Leaders in every field — the world over —prefer this pen. 
No wonder seniors at top universities have again and again 
voted “51” the pen most wanted for graduation. 


The way the “51” will speak of your good taste—the 
way it will spark your thoughts and always show you at 
your best— these can mean so much in the years ahead. 

So plan now to graduate to a Parker “51” — the pen that 
“writes dry with wet ink!” Try it at your Parker dealer’s. 
Get acquainted with its instant starting . . . the swift sure 
glide it puts into every stroke. 

Parker™51” comes inachoice of colors and custom points. 
Two sizes: regular and the new demi-size. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis., U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


PARKER “51"°—PERFECT FOR EVERY GIFT OCCASION: 


GRADUATION ee FATHER’S DAY ¢ BIRTHDAYS ¢ WEDDINGS ¢ ANNIVERSARIES 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


ERP Nations Sign 
Pact for Self-Help 


Sixteen European nations and 
western Germany have signed a 
pact. The pact tells how these coun- 
tries will work together under the 
European Recovery Program (ERP). 

The purpose of ERP is to help 
European nations to help them- 
selves. The U. S. is willing to supply 
food and materials to Europe. But 
European countries must help one 
another by cooperating closely. 

The pact sets up the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. Each of the nations which 
signed the pact will take part in the 
Organization. The Organization will 
help the U. S. to carry out ERP. It 
will be an information center and 
tell the U. S. about the needs of dif- 
ferent countries and the progress 
they are making. 

The Organization will also help 
European nations to cooperate 
among themselves. 

The pact tells how the European 
countries will cooperate. Here are 
some of the things they will do: 

1. Increase~their production and 
modernize their equipment. 

2. Exchange products with one 
another. 

3. Do away with or reduce trade 
barriers such as tariffs. 

4. Make the best possible use of 
their manpower. This means, for ex 
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ample, that if Italy has too many fac- 
tory workers and France does not 
have enough, Italy will send_work- 
ers to France. 

._ ERP aid has already started, with 
shipments of wheat to France and 
the Netherlands. Orders have been 
put through for thousands of tons of 
flour, lard, horse meat, dried peas, 
more wheat, and mixed seeds. These 
supplies will soon be sent to all ERP 
nations. 


Communists Lose 
ltalian Elections 


The people of Italy have voted 
for democracy and against commu- 
nism. 

National elections were held in 
Italy on April 18 and 19. The anti- 
communist parties received over 
twice as many votes as the Com- 
munists and their allies. Through 
their voting, the people of Italy 
showed the world that they want to 
remain free and democratic. 

The Italian elections were held to 
choose members of Italy's parlia- 
ment — the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. The Chamber is like 
our House of Representatives. These 
two houses will elect the President 
of Italy in May. The President will 
choose the Premier. 

The whole world watched the 
elections to see if Italy would fall 
under the rule of the Communists. 
It the Communists had won, Italy 
would have become another of Rus- 
sia’s satellites. 

The party which won the largest 
vote was the Christian Democrat 
party. Christian Democrats say that 
they will not give offices in the gov- 
ernment to Communists. They say it 
is impossible to cooperate with Com- 
munists. Whether the Communists 
will accept this decision peacefully 
remains to be seen. 


BURMA ADMITTED 10 U. N. 


The newest member of the United 
Nations is Burma. Burma’s admis- 
sion was approved by the General 
Assembly, which is meeting in spe- 
cial session to discuss Palestine. 
Burma is the 58th member of the 
U N. 

Burma was formerly a British col- 
ony. It became independent on Jan- 
uary 4, 1948. 


























AIR 


@ Power hitting starts with your feet! Stand 
up fairly straight—bat back and off the 
shoulder. Spread your feet shoulder-width— 
with toes in a straight line. 


@ Take a short, low step toward the ball 
with your front foot! Shift your weight for- 
ward—meet the ball in front of the plate. By 
stepping toward the ball, you're faced cor- 
rectly for a fast dash to first. 

















Keds make your footwork free andeasy: 
Keds help your stamina as well as your 
stance—help you achieve the form 
and balance that mark a Champion. 








Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 
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Elpidio Quirino (el-PEE-dee-oh 
key-REE-no) is the new President 
of the Philippine Republic. 

Mr. Quirino succeeded President 
Manuel A. Roxas (RO-hahs). Mr. 
Roxas died of a heart attack just 
after he had finished making a 
speech at Clark 
Field, largest U. 
S. military base 
in the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Quirino was 
Vice - President 
and Foreign Min- 
ister of the Phil- 
ippine Republic em pea 
when Mr. Roxas president Quirino 
was President. 

Elpidio Quirino, a stocky, genial 
man, was born in 1890. He was the 
third of nine children. Mr. Quirino 
was educated as a lawyer at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 

From 1925 to 1935 he was a Sen- 





Quirino Is New President of Philippines 


ator in the Philippine Senate. He 
was Philippine Secretary of Finance 
under the U. S. Governors General. 

When the Japanese conquered the 
Philippines, Mr. Quirino became an 
underground leader. The Japanese 
tried to make him take part in their 
government of the Philippines. He 
refused and was put in prison. Mr. 
Quirino’s wife and three of their five 
children were bayonetted to death 
by the Japanese in 1945. 

After the U. S. liberated the Phil- 
ippines from the Japanese, Mr. Qui- 
rino became President of the Senate. 
He was elected the first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Republic. 
The Philippines became an inde- 
pendent republic on July 4, 1946. 
Before that, they were a U. S. terri- 
tory, and later a commonwealth. 

Like Mr. Roxas, President Quirino 
has always been pro-American. He 
favors close ties between the U. S. 
and the Philippines. 











British Erect Statue 
Of President Roosevelt 


During World War II London’s 
Grosvenor Square swarmed with 
U. S. soldiers. U. S. Army trucks 
were parked all around it. In every 
house around the square U. S. of- 
ficers and GIs worked and planned. 
General Eisenhower's office over- 
looked the square. And on the north 
side of the square was a barrage bal- 
loon. 

Today Grosvenor Square is a 
lovely little park. It has long walks, 
flower beds, and fine grass which was 
brought from London’s Hyde Park. 
But Grosvenor Square is just as 
American as it was during the war. 

On the north side, where the bar- 
rage balloon was moored, there is 
a 10-foot, newly finished, bronze 
statue. 

The statue is of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It shows him stand- 
ing bareheaded, wearing a double- 
breasted suit and a cape. 

Mrs. Roosevelt went to London 
for the unveiling of the statue on 
April 12, the third anniversary of 
President Roosevelt's death. 

Thousands of Britons watched si- 





INP 
Statue of President Roosevelt 


lently while King George VI escorted 
Mrs. Roosevelt to the statue for the 
unveiling. A band played The Star 
Spangled Banner. A U. S. Marine 
guard and British Royal Marines 
stood at attention. Mrs. Roosevelt 
pulled the cord, and the two huge 
Union Jacks (the British flag) cover- 
ing the statue fell to the ground. 








U. N. Fund Helps 
Chinese Children 


China will receive $5,500,000 of 
the money raised in the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. The first 
$1,000,000 of this sum will be used 
to buy food for 230,000 children for 
six months. The food will be sent to 
China as soon as supplies are col- 
lected for shipping. 

The food will be given to aban- 
doned children, children in refugee 
camps, and children in large, poor 
families. 

The United Nations has made a 
special record to help raise funds 
for the Appeal for Children. Copies 
of the record will be distributed to 
radio stations in 40 nations. 

At the start of the record, the 
orchestra plays. Then a child cries 
his hunger, in Italian. The orchestra 
plays. A child speaks in Chinese. 
There is more music and then an 
appeal for help, in Greek. A chorus 
sings a few bars from “Give Them 
This Day.” Then the record goes 
into its main theme. 

Here is the song which is the main 
theme of the record. It was written 
by Irving Caesar (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, April 12, “Sing a Song of 
Friendship.” ) 


The world of tomorrow, they say, 
when it comes, 

Will free ev'ry city and town of its 
slums. 

So if you like gardens where chil- 
dren can play, 

Let’s help the U. N. and give them 
this day. 

With nations united forever as one, 

Tomorrow each child will be daugh- 
ter and son, 

Tomorrow, tomorrow, seems so far 
away, 

Let’s make the world of tomorrow 
today! 


The U. N. is asking each person in 
the world to give one day’s income 
or produce to the drive. 





The symbol of American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 








The U. S. Air Force is de- 
veloping a new kind of landing 
gear which will let planes land 
and take off without prepared 
air bases. The new landing gear 
has caterpillar treads like a trac- 
tor’s. The treads can be re- 
tracted. 

It was General George C. Ken- 
ney's idea. He fought in the 
Pacific during World War IL. 
One of the big problems he had 
to face there was lack of airports 
for our fighters and bombers. 





Air Force Develops New Landing Gear 
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t. S. Air Force phote 


a 
The new landing gear will 
enable the Air Force to land and 
take off on prairies, sand, ice 
floes, and wind-swept snow. The 
treads distribute the plane's 
’ weight over three times the area 
covered by tires. As a result, the 
treads do not “dig in” as tires do. 
Some tests of the treads have 
been made. In one test, planes 
with treads were able to take off 
from ground where _ trucks 
bogged down and could not 
move. 








Movie Audience Sees 
Televised Boxing Bout 


A New York City movie audience 
got an extra feature for its money 
recently. The audience was watch- 
ing a newsreel. Suddenly, pictures 
of a boxing bout, taking place that 
very minute, were flashed on the 
screen. 

How come? Television was the 
answer. 

A boxing bout was going on in a 
Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Televised shots 
of the bout were relayed to the top 
of the theater. 

There a special film recorder pho- 
tographed the televised images. The 
film was fed directly into a regular 
movie projector in the theater. The 
audience saw each punch land just 
66 seconds after it was delivered by 
one of the boxers. 

Paramount hopes to cover news 
events regularly by theater tele- 
vision. 


GOVERNMENT COOKBOOK 


Our Government is issuing a cook- 
book which will be offered free to 
every family in the U. S. 

The cookbook is called “Money- 
Saving Main Dishes.” It contains 
about 150 recipes. 

Our Government is issuing this 
cookbook for two reasons: 


1. To help housewives cut down 
on grain and other food which will 
be sent to hungry Europe. 

2. To help housewives plan meals 
which will save money. 

To get a cookbook, a housewife 
should write her name and address 
on the back of a postcard and send 
it to: Food Conservation, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

At first, our Government ordered 
1,000,000 copies of the cookbook 
printed. The first day the cookbook 
was announced, so many orders 
came in that our Government de- 
cided to print an extra 2,000,000 
copies. More will be printed as 
needed. 
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Danish Information Office 


Fishing village of Umanak, north Greenland. Seals and sharks are main catch. By June 15 ice will all be gone. 
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of the Arctic Circle. That is how 

a geographer sees it. On the map 
opposite this page the Arctic region 
looks like a big pie. If you were to 
cut the pie into pieces, youd start 
at the North Pole, the central point 
of the Arctic world. 

The Arctic “pie” can be sliced into 
three big pieces. One piece would 
represent northern Asia, the second 
northern Europe, and the third the 
northern part of North America. The 
Arctic Circle passes through the 
northern tips of all three continents. 
Like the Equator, the Arctic Circle 
is just an imaginary line. 

In Asia all the land north of the 
Arctic Circle belongs to Russia. So 
does most of the land of Arctic Eu- 
rope. Tips of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland fall inside the circle. 

Greenland, the world’s largest is- 
land, belongs to Denmark. 

The little group of islands directly 
north of the 80° mark on our map 
belongs to Norway. They are the is- 
lands of Spitsbergen. 

In North America, Canada and the 
U. S. have Arctic lands. Canada’s 


<_ __§ 


This map, drawn especially for 
Junior Scholastic by Frank Dano- 
vich, is a polar projection. It 
shows the Arctic region, from the 
North Pole to the Arctic Circle, 
which is 234% degrees (or 1407 
nautical miles*) from the Pole. 


To Arctic world is the area north 





Arctic is mainly islands. The U. S. 
Arctic is northern Alaska. 

Most of the Arctic “pie” has a 
water “filling.” This filling is the Arc- 
tic Ocean. The name Arctic Ocean 
is given to all the gulfs, bays, and 
seas within the Arctic region. Some 
experts say that it is too small to be 
called an ocean and should really 
be called a sea. 

In winter it is often hard to tell 
the difference between sea and land 
in the Arctic. Both are covered with 
ice and snow, many feet in depth. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


People who have lived in the Arc- 
tic say that most of us have mistaken 
ideas about it. Here are some of 
them: 

Wrong: The Arctic is the coldest 
place on earth. 

Right: At the North Pole the tem- 
perature is never lower than 55 be- 
low zero. But in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming it is sometimes 
colder. 

Along the Arctic coast of North 
America there is no record of the 
thermometer dipping to 55 below 
zero. 

More than 90 per cent of all Arctic 
land is free of snow in August. The 
area around the Pole stays frozen 
the year round. 

The length of night and day in 
each 24-hour period is much differ- 
ent in the Arctic than it is in our 
north temperate zone. 


During the winter months, while 
we in the United States are having 
between 9 and 10 hours of daylight. 
some parts of the Arctic are having 
less than half that much daylight. 
It depends on where you are in the 
Arctic as to how much of the sun’s 
light you will get at a particular 
time of the year. The North Pole, 
falling directly in the sun’s rays for 
six months of the year, gets that 
much continuous daylight without 
one night. The six months of day- 
light are followed by six months of 
continuous darkness. 

Though it is dark and gloomy, 
some people in the Arctic prefer the 
wintertime. It is easier to travel in 
winter when the land is frozen solid. 
During the summer there is too 
much water and mud. 

In the spring, ice in Arctic waters 
breaks into huge floating chunks. 
Some are longer than city streets. 
They are called floes. In spring, too, 
the glaciers crack into pieces called 
icebergs. Floes and icebergs are a 
menace* to ships. 

Wrong: The Arctic is too cold a 
place to live. 

Right: There are not many peo- 
ple in the Arctic. Those who live 
there lead a way of life suited to the 
cold winters. They wear warm cloth- 
ing and build their houses to keep 
out the cold. 

In Alaska Eskimos live in the Arc- 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 

















tic region. They hunt and fish for 
food and raise reindeer. 

In Arctic Europe the Lapps live 
in much the same way as the Es- 
kimos of North America. The land 
of the Lapps is called Lapland. It 
stretches across Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland 

Some Lapps herd reindeer, others 
fish, and some do a little farming. 

Only in Russia are there important 
Arctic where thousands of 
people settled. Some of the 
largest towns are Norilsk, Igarka, 
Golchikha, and Dudinka. The Arc- 
tic port of Murmansk is a city with 
a population of about 300,000. 

in North America the largest Arc- 
tic “city” is Aklavik, in Canada. 
has a population of about 200. 


towns 
have 


Wrong: Polar bears are the only 
animals that live in the Arctic. 

Right. How many of the 
pictured on the map on 
can you name? There are 


animals 
page 6 
reindeer, 
musk oxen, seals, polar bears, white 
foxes, and others. The 
the home of the 
marten, and mink 

The caribou 


Arctic is also 


muskrat. beaver, 
(American reindeer ) 
is a most valuable animal. Its fur and 
hide are used by the Eskimos for 


clothing and for building their 
homes 

The musk ox gives milk, meat, and 
wool that will not shrink when 


W ashed. 


























Except for reindeer, the animals 
of the Arctic are wild. 

Some attempts are being made to 
raise domestic* cattle in the Arctic. 
At Aklavik there is a Polar Sea Dairy 
Farm. 

There is plenty of fish in Arc- 
tic waters. The world’s best fisheries 
are in the sub-Arctic. The sub-Arctic 
is the region just south of the Arctic. 

Wrong: Nothing grquws in the Arc- 
tic. 

Right: In summer grass and flow- 
ers grow in the Arctic. They grow as 
far north as the northern tip of 
Greenland. 

Evergreen trees grow as far north 
as 400 miles above the Arctic Cir- 
cle. The Arctic forests of Russia are 
very valuable. Many of Russia’s Arc- 
tic towns are lumber towns. 

Farming experts in Russia believe 
that wheat can be grown north of 
the Arctic Circle. Wheat is 
raised in northern Siberia, 
the Arctic Circle. 

Wrong: The Arctic 
able natural resources. 

Right: The Arctic is rich in min- 
erals. Coal is mined in Spitsbergen, 
nickel in Finland, iron ore in Swe- 
den, and copper in Canada. 

Near Point Barrow, Alaska, there 
is a 35,000-square-mile oil reserve. 
The U. S. Navy is drilling for oil on 
this reserve. Experts believe that the 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 
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Canadian National Fllm Board 
Crates of eggs and other foodstuffs coming into Yellowknife, on Great 
Slave Lake, Northwest Territories, Canada — just below the Arctic Circle. 








Barrow reserve is only part of a tre- 
mendous oil basin under the Arctic 
Ocean. They say the oil basin prob- 
ably reaches to the North Pole, 1,100 
miles from Point Barrow. 

Just south of the Arctic Circle in 


Canada, radium and uranium are 
mined. (See Junior Scholastic, April 
26. ) 


COLUMBUS LOOKED NORTH 


Part of the 
unexplored. 

Since ancient times men have 
tried to sail through Arctic waters. 
The ancient Greeks were the first to 
try (Pytheas, 325 B.C.). Then nation 
after nation sent its small wooden 
ships northward. Many were crushed 
to splinters by the treacherous ice. 

When he failed to reach the Indies 
by sailing westward, Columbus be- 
lieved he would be more successful 
if he went by way of the north. He 
died before he could set out on such 
a journey. 

Many explorers after Columbus’ 
time tried to reach the Orient by 
sailing through the Arctic Ocean. 
None of them made it. And many 
perished trying. 

An American explorer, Robert 
Peary, reached the North Pole in 
1909. There is no land at the Pole, 
but Peary planted an American flag 
in the ice. Since Peary’s day, there 
have been many airplane flights over 
the North Pole. The first was made 
in 1926, by Lieutenant-Commander 
(now Admiral) Richard E. Byrd. 

One of the greatest living Arctic 
explorers is Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Mr. Stefansson was born in Canada 
and is now living in New York City. 
He spent many years exploring the 
Arctic. He has written several books 
about his explorations. 


RUSSIA IN THE ARCTIC 


Russia knows more about the Arc- 
tic than any other nation. For years 
Russia has been active in exploring 
Arctic lands. 

Russia was the first to set up sta- 
tions to report on weather conditions 
in the Arctic. 

Russia is the only Arctic nation 
that has built large cities north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

In 1932 a Russian expedition was 
the first to sail across the Arctic 
Ocean from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Oceans in a single summer. 

Our Government is trying to catch 
(Continued on page 16) 


Arctic world is still 

















“KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON TELEVISION” 


The Story of 
Donald W. Pugsley 


TA KAPPA NU is a national, honorary, electrical 

engineering fraternity. Barring wars, the society 
every year names for fame outstanding young electrical 
engineers on the basis of professional, as well as 
social and community contributions. Donald W. 
Pugsley, designing engineer in General Electric's 
Electronics Department, has just been given honorable 
mention now for the war-year of 1944, 


Professionally, Don has spent the past 10 years 
developing television and military electronic equip- 
ment. In social and community fields, his activities 
include teaching and supervising classes at Sunday 
school and the Bridgeport Engineering Institute. He 
belongs to numerous professional groups, and keeps 
many speaking engagements. Television to him is a 
coming industry that is moving up to rank with the 
automotive, chemical, and radio businesses. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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Don's first 24 years were spent in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
site of the famous Mormon Temple. His boyhood 
gardening, Scouting, and magazine-selling were cli- 
maxed by interest in radio and electricity. These, with 
science and mathematics, diverted him from a possible 
law course to electrical engineering. 
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To take all the University of Utah's courses that interested 
him meant five years for graduation. He assisted in a 
laboratory and headed a campus electrical engineers’ 
group. Summers he worked at an amusement park. He 
devoted spare hours to stamp and rock collections, 
tennis, bridge, and piano playing. 





Graduated in 1935, Don joined General Electric's radio 
receiver division at Bridgeport, Conn. Then he met the 
girl who is now his wife at a church Hallowe'en party. 
From radio he went to television and he helped present 
the company's World's Fair exhibit. 


The war years set him working on secret projects. But his 
varied experience has taken him into phases of gone, 
plane, and shipboard radar, of anti-submarine devices, 


and of glider positioning equipment—advances in ever- 
widening communication links. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

















NEATER WORK 
BETTER MARKS 


Smith-Corona 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
(Mony teachers say that students who 
type generally earn better marks.) 


a 






/ TOUCH SELECTOR 


2 VARIABLE LINE SPACER 

2 FLOATING sHiFT 

G ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSD 
S§ TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration 
Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourne- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics end stre- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
ciel rules of the geme. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy todey! 





CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
D Tire ond Rubber Corp., Dept. 6! 
500 Ave., New York City 18 
Pleese rush me thet FREE Dunloptennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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How Words Change 


belfry (BELL-free) now means a 
bell tower, usually attached to a 
church. But originally a belfry had 
nothing to do with bells. 

In ancient times castles and towns 
were surrounded by high walls to 
protect them from attacks. So, at- 
tackers used to build siege towers. 
These were heavy wooden towers on 
wheels which could be rolled near 
the walls. Archers in the towers could 
easily see and shoot over the walls. 

In medieval Germany the word 
bergen, meaning “to protect,” was 
combined with ovride, meaning 
“peace” or “security,” to form berc- 
rit. Bercvrit was the name given to 
the movable war tower in sieges. 

In France the word bercvrit be- 
came berfrei. In England berfrei be- 
came berfray. 

At first berfray meant only “siege 
tower. Then it came to mean 
“watch tower,” and finally any tower 
at all. The custom of putting bells 
in towers made people think that 
berfray should really be bellfray. 
They began to call a bell tower a 
“bellfray.” After a while bellfray be- 
came our word belfry. 

In modern English belfry means 
only a “bell tower,” or the bell room 
atop a tower. 


Are We 
All Together? 


Eva wrote, “I was altogether ex- 
hausted.” Then she crossed out “al- 
together” and wrote “all together.” 

“I wonder if I should spell it like 
all right, with two words, or like al- 
most, with one word?” she wondered. 
Finally she crossed out “all together” 
and just wrote “I was exhausted.” 

If Eva had looked in a dictionary, 


she would have found that alto- 
gether and all together have differ- 
ent meanings. 

Altogether means “entirely” or 
“completely.” For example, I was al- 
gether exhausted or This is alto- 
gether too much. 

All together means “all people (or 
things) in one place.” For example, 
After an hour of searching, I foumd 
the horses all together. 


SPELLBOUND 


In Durham, N. C., a motorist was 
given a ticket for parking his car in 
a no-parking zone. He objected to 
paying the fine because the sign by 
his car had read: NO STOPING 
HERE. 

The motorist claimed “stoping” 
is a mining term that means “dig- 
ging ore.” He had been parking his 
car, not digging ore. 

The judge» dismissed the charge 
and ordered the police to brush up 
on their spelling. The sign now 
reads: NO STOPPING HERE. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D:S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





domestic (do-MESS-tick. Pronounce 
o as in so.) Tame. From the Latin dom- 
esticus which comes from domus, mean- 
ing “house.” 

menace (MEN-iss). Threat, danger. 
From the Latin minax, minacis, meaning 
“threatening.” 

nautical (NAW-ti-cl. Pronounce i as 
in sit.) Having to do with ships and 
navigation. From the Greek nautikos 
which comes from naus, meaning “ship.” 

respectively (re-SPECK-tiv-le. Pro- 
nounce i as in sit.) As regards each one 
in the order mentioned. From the Latin 
respicere meaning “to respect.” 





Note: See page 17 for Junior Writers. 
















A BOTTLE OF ROYAL CROWN COLA 
IF YOU GET FIVE IN A ROW 
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DONT LOOK 
NOW, QUICKIE... 
BUT. ive 
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IM SURE GLAD YOU SAVED THAT 
*| ROYAL CROWN COLA VENDER.... 
8-8-B-BUT WHAT HAPPENS. 
NOW? THAT GORILLA 
SAN CLIMB BETTER 
THAN us! 











SHOOTER DIONT HURT 
IM. LETS GET OUTA 









































YOU CAN 00 JT, 
QUICKIE. YOURE 
SMALLER THAN I 
AM, AND YOURE 
A DOUBLE -JOINTED 
BUT MAN, HURRY ! 
7 OR HELL BE UP 
HERE AFTER us! 


ME TO LURE HIM 
INTO HIS CAGE ? 















y, 


QUICKIE ENTICES THE GORILLA INTO HIS CAGE AND WITH SUPPLE, 
FAST MOVEMENTS WRIGGLES OUT BETWEEN THE BARS. 














FREE ROYAL CROWN COLA FOLKS... 
I GOT SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE ! 













AND THIS GORILLA TAMERS JUST THE 
BOY WHO CAN LAP IT uP! ITS CERTAINLY 











THE COLA THATS BEST BY TASTE-TEST! 





JOHN WAYNE SAYS: 


SURE AS SHOOTIN’ 
RC TASTES BEST / 


John Wayne took the famous cola 
taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Cola as the best-tasting brand. 
Try RC yourself! Get 2 full 
glasses in each big bottle. 







U-u-M-M ! 
THERES PLENTY 
OF LIFE IN THIS 

















ROYAL CROWS 


See John wayne 
starring in 
“Wake of the Red Witch” 
A Republic Picture 







































IN EVERY COUNTRY OF THE WEST, \ 
COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS MUST 
BORE FROM WITHIN TO UNDER- 

vd 


MINE THE GOVERNMENT. 
ae 
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Communists have central bureau for world propaganda 
called the Cominform. Headquarters are in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, but activities are directed from Moscow. 


Communism 


INCE 1917, when the Communists seized power in 

Russia, there have always been some Americans 

who claimed that Russia had an ideal form of gov- 
ernment. Most of these people became active members 
of the Communist Party of America. Sometimes they 
became “under-cover” members by joining under false 
names. 

The Communists also attract a number of followers 
known as “fellow-travelers.” These “fellow-travelers” do 
not necessarily belong to any Communist group. But 
it is fairly easy to identify a “fellow traveler.” He usually 
takes the Communist side. In a choice between Russian 
and American policies, he usually stands with the Rus- 
siane Between communism and democracy, he usually 
tries to show that the Communist form of government 
is better. The “fellow-traveler” should never be con- 
fused with a person who is honestly seeking to bring 
harmony between nations, and therefore sometimes 
says that Russia may be right on a specific matter. 

We do not know whether any Americans are paid 
by the Russian government. However, we do know that 
one year they paid out about 2 billion rubles ($400 
million) to agents who carried Communist propaganda 
into other countries. But it is not only the Soviet secret 
agents who carry propaganda into other countries. The 
active Communists in those countries are themselves 
willing agents. They are guided in their work by the 
Soviet propaganda bureau. 

This propaganda bureau, the Communist Interna- 
tional (Comintern), was supposed to have been dis- 
solved in 1943. But its work was carried on by those 
who believed in communism. In 1947 the organization 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


U. S. Communists deceive people by getting them to join 
groups agitating for good causes that appeal to most 
liberal citizens. These are “Communist Front” groups. 


in America 


was set up again under the name Communist Bureau 
of Information (Cominform). It consists of representa- 
tives of Communist parties in nine countries. Its head- 
quarters are in Belgrade, the capital of Yugoslavia. But 
the strings are pulled in Moscow. 

The number of actual Communists in the United 
States is small. A survey made in 1947 showed that 
there were only about 70,000 members of the Com- 
munist party in this country. 


How the Communists Work 


However, Communist plans have been so well 
worked out that a few Communists can control a large 
number of people. Let’s see how it works. 

The official Communist organization is the Commu- 
nist Party of America. It is so definitely opposed to 
American ideals of democracy that few Americans can 
be induced to join it. 

It is much easier to deceive people through the Com- 
munist “front technique.” The Communists organize 
groups with nice sounding names such as American 
Youth for Democracy, or the Civil Rights Congress, or 
the National Committee to Win the Peace. These organi- 
zations then invite reputable citizens to join. This is 
called a “Communist front” group. 

There is also another technique, called “infiltration.” 
A Communist may join almost any of our democratic 
social or civic organizations. Then he gets in a few more 
Communists and they gain the confidence of the mem- 
bers by hard work. Three or four clever Communists 
get elected to key positions. 

These Communists become very active in the organi- 
zation and seldom miss a meeting. They use the parlia- 
mentary method to overthrow the parliamentary system. 

They arrange meetings for hours or days when only 
a few of the opposition can attend. Then one Commu- 
nist after another gets up and speaks. No one else is 
given a chance. Just three or four C>mmunists get a 














The Communists also worm their way into already es- 
tablished groups. By getting themselves elected to key 
jobs, they can sometimes swing large organizations. 


meeting so snarled up that by the end of the evening 
everything and everybody are confused. 

By midnight some members get disgusted and just 
walk out. A little later other members think it is high 
time they, too, went home to their families. 

The Communists stick! They have been ordered to 
swing the meeting and they obey! The non-Communist 
members are so tired that they cannot think straight, 
but the Communists keep on talking. 

At this point the Communists are able to pass the 
resolution they have been plugging for. It always sup- 
ports Soviet policy, or furthers the Communist cause. 

The entire organization is then pledged to support 
what the Communists want. The members wake up 
one morning to find they have taken a subversive action. 

This pattern has been followed over and over in for- 
eign countries. Once in control of key organizations, the 
Communists can tie up the whole country. 


A Minority Group Takes Over 


Sometimes, the Communists may already be in a 
position to elect their own candidates. They do not 
take to illegal means or violence unless they find it is 
the only way they can come to power. 

In Bulgaria, the election was more or less legal. 
Nevertheless, to get rid of the leader of the opposition 
party, Nikola Petkov, they convicted him of “treason” 
and hanged him. It was such a “gangster method” 
elimination of the opposition that our State Department 
sent an official protest to the Bulgarian government. 

In Romania, the Communists held a completely un- 
fair election, in order to bring the Communists to power 
legally.” 

After they have “won” a majority vote by fair means 
or foul, Communists are appointed to important gov- 
ernment posts. This also happened in Czechoslovakia. 

This is a struggle of “ideologies,” a contest for the 
minds of the people. We can win only through the 
strength of our democratic ideas. We must know what 
our democracy is, what it can do, and how it works. 
We must strive to make it better and more efficient. 
And we must be alert to the Communist strategy. 














GET THE FLOOR NEXT AND KEEP IT ¥ 
TILL I RAISE MY HAND. 











Once in key posts the Communists run things their own 
way to put ideas across. Members opposing Communist 
point of view get very little opportunity to speak up. 





me NS / GET BACK IN THERE AND 
Aa INTRODUCE THE RESOLUTION / 


Ve. a 
ITS A CINCH TO PASS. 


NOBODY LEFT TO OPPOSE IT. )\f! 
é a NM 





Procedure of Communists is to tire out other members 
and get them to leave. When few non-Communists 
are left, Communists push through own program. 





—_ 
WHO SAYS I’M A 
COMMUNIST ? 


WELL, LOOK WHA 
UNION DID LAST 
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In this way a handful of Communists can pledge whole 
organization to support a program that represents the 
interests of only a small Communist minority in group. 


















CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 207 










That's the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC | 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 








If you‘re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
e+. if you work fast! 






Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 





Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 










Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 















Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 
rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ean 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS; 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 




















“VII pitch for you... 


ALUMINUM PROJECT! 


Baseball can wait... the exciting contest for the 
best Aluminum Project closes June 20, 1948! So 
don’t you miss your chance to win one of the many 
cash Scholastic Arts Awards for Aluminum Proj- 
ects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Here’s what you do. Put the finishing touches 
on your cast or wrought aluminum project, wrap 
it up carefully and ship by express—prepaid— 
after May 15 and before June 20 to: 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Jackson Park, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Working with aluminum has been fun, hasn’t it! 
Your teacher deserves a lot of credit for all the 
help he has given you. You rate a pat on the 
back for finishing up your aluminum project— 
just be sure to send it in time. Alcoa wishes the 
best of luck to you... we'll be back next year 
for another exciting aluminum project contest, 
with plenty of cash prizes. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





after | mail my 
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54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awords listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—ony project made of 
aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which aluminum 
is the major material of construction; hommered, 
overlaid, etched, stomped, sawed, spun or other 
methods of hondling. 
CAST ALUMINUM—aony project in which cost 
aluminum is the major materiol of construction. 
Projects must be finished for use. Examples: book 
ends, ash trays, nameplates, lamp bases, candle- 
sticks, smoking stands, lathe ports, drill press ports. 
GROUP t—Junior High Schools, First) Prize, $50; 
Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 
GROUP It—Senior High Schools, for students re- 
ceiving less than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Ill—Senior High Schools, Technical Schools, 
and Vocational Schools, for students receiving 10 
or more hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second, 
$25; Third, $10; Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules, write to: 
SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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SPALDING 


AMERICAS MOST 
DEFINITE CON— 
TRIBUTION To 
TENNIS JS THE 
“TWIST SERVICE”... 
THE HARD-HIT, 
TWISTING, HIGH- 
BOUNCING BALL 
ALLOWS THE SERVER, 
TIME TO TAKE THE NET 


THE TWINS OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS 


SPALDING and the Spalding- 
made WRIGHT & DITSON Tennis 
Balls lead in official adoptions 
for Major Tournaments, including 
the U. S. Davis Cup and National 
Championships. 






“GRA"?. U.5..1.a-woo. COVER « 


HOW TO PLAY LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
which shows you how leading base runners 
do their stuff. Send 5c to cover handling costs 
to Spalding, Dept. MS, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y. 











Arctic World 


(Continued from page 8) 


up with Russia’s knowledge of the Arc- 
tic. The reason why we are behind in 
our knowledge is that the Arctic world 
was never thought to be important 
enough to study. Now we have changed 
our minds. This is why: 

The shortest air routes between the 
U. S. and Europe and between the U. S. 
and Asia pass over the Arctic. 

These new routes can help us in 
peacetime. But they can hurt us in war- 
time. Many people fear that if there 
should be another war, the U¢ S. would 
be attacked by plane from the north, 


FIVE ““ARCTICS” 


An associate of The Arctic Institute 
of North America, when asked by 
Junior Scholastic to define the Arctic 
world, said that it is impossible to give 
one definition. He said it all depends 
on wh» is defining it. Junior Scholastic’s 
article treats it from a geographer’s 
viewpoint. This is how he told us 
other people would define it: 

An astronomer might define the Arc- 
tic as an area on which the sun does not 
set in midsummer. This would agree 
with the geographical area north of 
the Arctic Circle, which is indicated on 
Arctic maps by a dotted line at Latitude 
66° and 33’ north. 

A botanist might define it as an area 
in which trees will not grow. But that 
definition will not precisely cover the 
geographical area unless consideration 
has been given to winds, temperature, 
and soil conditions which influence the 
growth of trees. 

A climatologist might define it as that 
area in which the temperature does not 
average higher than 50° in the warmest 
months of the year, or where the mean 
annual temperature is not higher than 
32°. 

An agronomist might be inclined to 
use the length of the growing season 
and define the Arctic as an area having, 
say, less than 50 days between frosts, 
and the*«sub-Arctic area as that in 
which the growing season ranges be- 
tween 50 and 100 days. 

A scientist concerned with environ- 
mental protection would include in the 
Arctic areas all places where the aver- 
age temperature of the coldest month 
is such that the warmest standard cloth- 
ing is not adequate to protect inactive 
man for a prolonged period. This would 
include areas where the average tem- 
perature is 40° Fahrenheit. The Army 
Arctic clothing zone includes all places 
where the mean monthly temperature 
of any month is below 40° Fahrenheit. 












Tag End of Winter 


How long the shadows lie 
Across the wind-swept hill. 
Snow lies only in little patches 
By stumps, or in the furrows 
Of autumn’s plowing. 


Little chunks of ice 

Rush in the nearby streams, 

For this is the tag end of winter. 
Jane Peterson, Grade 8 


Martinez (Calif.) Junior High 
Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Soderstrom 


In Memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Name the hero; plant his tree: 
Let his favorite flower dwell 
Upon his grave, in the abbey; 
Let them grow upon his cell. 


What brought him fame 
While he was here? 

Is not his name 
Whispered everywhere? 


He lived just as other men, 
Worked with weary eves. 
Is not he worthy then 
To have his name in lines? 


Mourn for him if vou 
Think he’s worth the honor dealt. 
Shed your tears with hearts more true 
On his peaceful grave. 
For Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Sylvia Horvath, Grade 8 
Raupp School, Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Teacher, Earl Ball 


Prayer 


I thank Thee, God, for 

The golden forsythia, the poppies’ 
scarlet flame 

For the hyacinths of white, and 
violets along the lane, 

For the green of the bushes, and 
tints of the evening sun, 

For the warm perfumed air when 


dav is done 


For the croak of frogs and glistening 
dew, 
For the morning's freshness and 
skies of blue, 
For the song of creature, for nature’s 
call, 
For the beauty of the universe — for 
beauty of all - 
I thank Thee, dear God. 
Sally McCormick, Grade 8 
Grover Cleveland. Junior High 


Zanesville, O. 
Teacher, Hilda Printz 


















Graduate to a 


Waterman's 


Waterman’s 
Crusader... *5 


Beautiful pencils to match 


Lumalloy Cap 
Luxurious looking. 
Never tarnishes. Slips 


on and locks. Won't 
fall off. 


Real Pen Beauty 
Smart Taperite styl- 
ing. Two sizes—for 
“him” or “her.” 


One-Stroke Filler 


Fills your pen full in 
a jiffy. No bother- 
some pumping. 


Hand-Ground 
Points 
Write smoother, fast- 
er, easier. Choice of 
points to suit you. 


How to get one of these fine pens 


Quietly suggest to Dad or Mom 

that your good school work calls for 
an extra-special gift ...a Waterman’s. 
Or perhaps you'd like the joy of 
buying your own. Anyway, there’s 

so much more pride in being able 

to say “Mine’s a Waterman’s.” 


Many exclusive features. And ... no 


other pen writes like a Waterman’s. 





Also see Waterman's Corts Gol 5 


Lavish with Waterman’s fine features. 
Plus Astralite Cap with 14 kt. gold-filled 


trim. Large ink capacity. Set $13. 


Get 50% more ink for your 15¢ 


Write your postcards, notes, 
letters with Waterman's Inks. 
Big 3 ounce Tip-Fill botile costs 
only 15 cents. Four great colors 
to choose from. Union made. 
































Just in time for graduation 


What a honey of a typewriter! What a sure-fire rr 
aid to success! And what a thrilling gift for 
you on graduation day! 

See that eye-soothing two-tone gray finish 

. color-engineered to harmonize beautifully 
with your room decorating scheme! Stroke ! 
the keyboard . . . and you'll thrill to easier, 
faster, smoother performance—thanks to amaz- 
ing new developments resulting from Rem- 
ington'’s 75 years of typewriter know-how' 

Let Mother and Dad 
know right now that 


“Beautiful type align- 
ent—with Geared 
f, pebar Action!” 


“Flick!—and the Self- 
Starter Paragraph Key 
indents 5 spaces!” 


you'd like Remington's 
newest star as your grand 
send-off toward success. 
Tell them you'd be 
mighty happy if they re- 
served your Remington 


“Faster for homework 
—we'll get better 
gtades, too!” 


“Ne rings to snag fin- 
gernails on these fin- 
) ger-fitted plastic keys!" 
DeLuxe Portable at your 


.ocal dealer's today : Sturdy carrying case—yours without extra charge— 


protects your Remington DeLuxe when not in use! 


Remington De Luxe Portable §} 


%, 


A PRODUCT OF Romaglon Road THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





Glamor-Gal Gussy 


NYONE who thinks glamor and ten- 

nis do not mix ought to get a load 
of Gussy Moran, America’s No. 9 wom- 
an star. Talk about whistle bait! Gussy 
certainly is it. 

I'd stack her up against Betty Grable 
any day. She has everything Betty has, 
plus a neater backhand. 

When I heard Gussy was in town 
for the national indoor championships, 
I broke an arm reaching for the phone. 
“I'd like to interview you for Junior 
Scholastic,” 1 purred. “Sure,” she an- 
swered, “I'll phone you tomorrow and 
arrange a date.” 

After waiting four days, I called back. 
Gussy was gone—to Bermuda for an- 
other tennis tournament. About two 
weeks later, the phone rang. “This is 
Gussy Moran,” said a familiar voice. 
“Great!” I howled. “Sit tight and Ill 
be right over to interview you.” 

“Sorry,” said Gussy, “I just have time 
to catch a plane to California. So long, 
old man.” 

So I sat down, drew up a lot of ques- 
tions, and air mailed them out to her 
in California. Being sharp as a basket- 
ball bladder, I added this note: “Dear 
Gussy, I haven't the faintest doubt this 
letter will find you tearing for a plane 
en route to the Glocca Morra Public 
Court Championships.” 





Hard to catch. 













I was wrong—Gussy was only in 
Texas when she received my letter (for- 
warded by her folks). Anyway, I now 
have the dope on this female Marco 
Polo. 

Gussy is a Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High alumna. After graduation in 1941, 
she became a model, then a movie ac- 
tress—appearing in Rhapsody in Blue 
mong other pictures. During her en- 
tire movie career, she spoke a total of 
two lines. 

When the war broke out, Gussy took 
1 job at Douglas Aircraft handling plane 
parts on the “graveyard shift.” 

After the war, Gussy went back to 
tennis. She turned to Bill Tilden for 
coaching, and he performed wonders 
for her game. Her greatest thrill was 
nearly beating Pauline Betz in the 1946 
championship. 

In addition to training like a fiend, 
Gussy writes a fashion column for 
American Lawn Tennis magazine. And 
a very nice column, too. For Gussy is 
a bright girl. She has always been a 
tremendous reader—poetry, biography, 
fiction, anything she can lav her hands 
on 


s 

- Baseball Diamonds 
Exactly 37 eagle-eved readers spot- 
ted the fumble in my “Ruth vs. Cobb” 
column (April 5). I credited Ruth with 
hitting the most homers with bases full. 
I said he smacked 15 of these jackpot 
homers. Actually he hit 16. But even 
16 isn’t the record. Lou Gehrig holds 
that honor with 23. 

No pitcher this season jis going to bet- 
ter the job that Bill Froats, 17-year-old 
pitcher of Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City. turned in against James 
Monroe High last month. 

In a 7-inning game, Bill not only 
struck out 18 of the 21 men who faced 
him, but personally threw out the other 
three batsmen. 

“As a loyal Dodger fan, I was in- 
censed over your April 12 column, be- 
cause you failed to mention Pee Wee 
Reese in your line-up of great short- 
stops. Furiously, Judith Mandell, junior 
high student from Brooklyn.” 

Please don’t be furious, honey. Pee 
Wee’s name just happened to slip my 
mind. I agree that Reese is the best 
shortstop in the National League, with 
Buddy Kerr and Marty Marion a pin- 
point step behind. 

Can you name a big league player 
for each letter of the alphabet? There 
is at least one star for each letter, ex- 
cepting I, Q, U, and X. 

The M’s could field a nifty team by 
themselves: Mize (lb), Mayo (2d), 
Majeski (3b), Martin (ss), Musial-Mc- 
Coskey-Marshall (of), Masi (c), Mar- 
childon (p), and Masin ,water boy). 
—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








There is no stronger 
endorsement! 


Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 
tification—one to four dashes. 
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Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets exclu- 
sively since their earliest amateur days . . . and still do. 
Don Budge, Alice Marble, Pauline Betz and Mary Hard- 
wick also use and recommend Wilson. There is no 
stronger endorsement than this .. . no better basis upon 
which to choose your tennis equipment. Your best buy 
is Wilson. Your dealer or tennis professional can supply 
you with famous Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets and Cham- 
pionship balls. Wilson sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wilbon 


REMEMBER THIS NAME— 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 

















the new 


prize pen 


@ NEW tunctional, feotherlite cop 


gives tireless writing balance. $ 
@ NEW clip extends beyond cop; 
slips more smoothly into pocke?, 


@ WEW design provides 30% 


more unbroken holding space. 


FIRST PRIZE: $2500.00 CASH and 12 renner- 
ep prizes of FAMOUS PORTABLE RADIOS 


EASY CONTEST RULES: 1. Suggest name for this pen 
and statement of 15 words or less as reason for your 
choice. Prizes will be awarded for best name and state- 
ment submitted. 2. Name and statement must be written 
on the official red wrapper which comes with the prize 
pen. 3. Judges’ decision final. Duplicate prizes in case of 
ties. 4, Any resident of the Continental United States may 
compete, except employees of the Stratford Corp. 
their advertising agencies and their families. Contest sub- 
ject to all federal, state and local regulations. 5. Entries 
must be postmarked before midnight June 26, 1948. 6. - 
entries will be returned. All entries and ideas 

them become the property of the Stratford Pen Corp. 
7. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possi 
after close of contest. 


Stratford Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Design Pat. Pend.—Mod. 10065 











quiz-word PUZZLE 
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It takes 31 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 93. 


1. Flat-topped hill with steeply sloping 
sides. 

. Pertaining to region around North or 
South Poles. 

. Native of the Arctic region. 

. In such a way. 

. Female deer. 

. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 

11. Abbreviation for railroad. 

12. Spectators do this at football games. 

15. To harvest, such as cutting grain. 

17. Wide-mouthed jug. 

19. Abbreviation for senior. 

21. Opposite of yes. 

22. What you do to keep alive. 

24. “On your mark, get set, 

25. A feeling of ill-will or hostility coward 

someone. 
27. A quality of character. 
28. Past participle of see. 


. More mossy. 

. A large type of deer. 

. Past tense of say. 

. Covering worn for protection in battle. 
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5. Discoverer of North Pole. 

7. Over (contraction). 

13. Commander-in-chief of the Confed- 
erate Armies. 

14. Rule made by government. 

16. Short-legged bird found in the Ant- 
arctic. 

18. Perch for birds to rest on. 

19. Large body of salt water. 

20. Raves. 

23. Your car has one of these on each 
wheel. 

26. Girl’s name. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-am; 3-Alaska; 7-Seward; 8-veto; 
9-led; 10-Nome; 14-be; 15-hex; 16-he; 1-oyster; 
22-future; 23-Kate; 24-cob; 25-cub; 28-on; 29- 
U. S. A. 

DOWN: 1-Akron; 2-mad; 3-as; 4-levee; 5- 
awed; 6-sat; 9-Ib.; 1l-oh; 12-me; 13-ex; 16-here; 
17-ere; 18-of; 19-Yukon; 20-stab; 21-tut; 24-co.; 
25-cu; 26-us; 27-B. A. 





You are visiting at a friend’s house 
in the late afternoon. About what time 
should you leave to go home? 


A. When the family sits down to 
dinner. 


B. No later than about 15 minutes 
before their dinner time. 


C. When you receive a reminder of 
the time from your friend’s mother or 
an invitation from her to stay for din- 
ner. 


B is correct. Even if you are in- 
vited to stay for dinner, you should 
usually not accept it at such a late hour. 
Leave early enough so that you are not 
suspected of “hanging around” waiting 
for an invitation. 
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Citi 4 s These questions cre based on crticies 
IZEnS ip WIZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers cre in TEACHERS EDITION. 
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1. ARCTIC NATIONS 


In the list of 10 nations below check 
the five which have some area within 
the Arctic Circle. Score 8 points each. 
Total, 40. 


Finland Russia 
Great Britain Sweden 
China Eire 
Norway Canada 
Japan Poland 
My score____. 


2. ARCTIC MANNERS 


Match each verb in the column at the 
left with the appropriate object in the 
column at the right. Score 3 points each. 
otal, 12. 


If you were in the Arctic you'd 


3. WHERE? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
question. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 
1. Where is it sometimes colder? At the 

North Pole or in North Dakota 
2. Where is there more sunlight in July? 

At Barrow, Alaska or Chicago, Illinois 
3. Where do Eskimos live? In Alaska or 

Siberia 
4. Where are the largest Arctic cities? 

In Russia or Greenland 


My score. 





4. NEWS FROM EUROPE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 8 
points each. Total, 16. 


21 


b. Breaking diplomatic relations with 


Russia. 


c. Defeating the Communists in a 


national election. 


2. One way in which the European na- 
tions taking part in the European 
Recovery Program will help one an- 


other is by 


a. Taking part in the Olympic games. 
b. Exchanging products by trade. 
c. Joining the Pan-American Union, 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 10 points each. Total, 20. 
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1. Of what nation is 





2. Newest member of 





























“1. alee ~ he president? the United Nations. 
( ) 1. Shake hands with a a. Floe 1. Last month the Italian people . 
( ) 2. Eat the meat of a b. Lapp showed that they wish to remain " aoa ¥ eee 
( ) 3. Walk downastreetin c. Caribou free and democratic by 
( ) 4. Sail around a d. Aklavik a. Joining the United Nations. My score. _—- My total score— 
ous wo # soy ay 
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Be Amateur and pro alike take advantage 
OF 4 
, of nylon’s combination of proved advantages 
ee: Z | This year more players than ever before will be playing 
“< eae x | with nylon tennis strings. Try nylon in your racket. You'll 
peace BA ~ | like the way nylon strings respond to each stroke. You'll 
{iit * Med. f __ like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and 
io’ Vos >  _ resilience, its freedom from fraying. For new rackets, for 
v See ‘ ' _ restringing jobs—players are finding a change to nylon is 

















“What do | want in a racket string? After all, what 
an average player like me needs is a string that puta 
more zip in his game . . . and has a longer life. I 
don’t want to have to get a new restringing job every 
time my racket gets wet or fraying starts. Nylon 
stays resilient longer, and it sure helps my game. It’s 
nylon for me from now on!” 


; 3 ; | a change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
a (Inc.), Plastics Department, Room 495, Arlington, N.J. 


Tune in Du Pent “Caveleade of America,” Mendey Nights—-NBC Coast te Coost 


DU PONT NYLON 


*£6.u. 5 pat off 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


























J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger Nail Test 











START using Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today! It takes only a little bit to 
groom your hair neatly and naturally 
without that plastered down look. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil relieves dryness, 
removes loose, ugly dandruff... helps 
you pass the Finger Nail Test. Always 
ask for a tube ora bottle of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil at your drug or toilet 
goods counter. Find out for yourself 
why it’s “again and again the choice 
of men who put good grooming first.” 
Remember, Wildroot Cream-Oil is 
non-alcoholic and contains soothing 
Lanolin! For generous trial supply, 
send 10¢ to Dept. SM-F, Wildroot 
Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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* of 327 Burroughs Drive, Snyder, N. Y. 








Practical 
Guide: “That tiger was in just the 
right range. Why didn’t you shoot it?” 
Timid Hunter: “He didn’t have the 
right expression on his face for a rug.” 
Tommy L. Comport, Superior, Wis 
Growing Up 


Bobby: “Mother, why do you call me 
your little lamb in front of a lot of 


people?” 
Mother: “Why shouldn’t I?” 
Bobby: “Because you make me feel 


so sheepish.” 
Tracia Vande Weerd, Newkirk School, Hosper, Ia. 


Hidden Motive 


Mr. Smith: “Am I glad I made my 
little girl take piano lessons!” 

Mr. Brown: “Why’s that?” 

Mr. Smith: “It made it easy for me 
to buy my neighbor’s property at only 
half price.” 


Joan Besselman, McGehee School, Metairie, La. 


Noble Rank 


Visitor: “And I suppose your baby 
brother is the ‘King of the Family.’” 

Jimmy: “Oh, no, he’s only the ‘Prince 
ot Wails.’” 


Helene Kahan, P. 8. 93, Bronz, N. ¥ 


Food for Thought 


College Student (in restaurant): 
“Joe, please bring me some brain food. 
I've got an examination coming tomor- 
row.” ; 

Joe: “Okay, take your choice. We 
have headcheese and noodle soup.” 
Gilbert Harper, Bainbridge H. 8., Port Blakely, Wash. 


The Easy Way 


The teacher told the class to write a 
brief account of a baseball game. All 
the pupils were busy during the allotted 
time, except one boy. He sat motionless 
and never wrote a word. The teacher 
gave him an additional five minutes, 
calling them off one by one. The fifth 
minute was almost over when the boy 
came to life, and scrawled on sentence. 
It read: “Rain—no game!” 

Wayne Lawton, Manton (Mich.) Agricultural School 


Any Relation? 


Teacher (talking to the class about 
fashions): “What is an orchid?” 
Boy: “Er-aa-. A place where you grow 
fruit.” 
Faye Matheson, Cheraw, 8. C. 


Joke of the Week 


Janie: 
golf?” 

Mary: “Oh, dear, no! I don’t even 
know how to hold the caddie.” 


“Do you know how to play 





Martha MacGregor, Parchment (Mich.) Jr. H. & 








Every important batting 

record in Baseball has been 

made with a Louisville Slugger 

bat. Look for the H&B oval trade- 

mark and a famous player's written 
signature on the barrel end. 


The 1948 edition of H&B’s Famous 
Slugger Year Book is ready now. 
7 Get your copy from your 
Louisville Slugger dealer 

or send 5c direct to us 
(stamps or coin) to 
cover mailing. Address 
Dept. 5-32 , Hillerich 
& Bradsby, Inc., 

Louisville 2, Ky. 
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SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL SOFTBALL 



















Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are ides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 








“MY ONLY 
AUTHORIZED STORY” 


LE 
Here itis at «* 
last—Bahe “3 
Ruth's own story! 


HIS is the Babe’s only autobiography 
—and every fan will want to read 
and own it! A big, beautiful new book 
that tells his exciting story from boy- 
heod on—filled with baseball's biggest, 
thrill-packed moments. With 41 action 
photographs and 21 chapters of thrill- 
ing text—only $1. Mail coupon below! 


THE 


Babe Ruth 
Story. 


as told to 

peeeseseseeeeeee es ==8 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Inc., Dept. 58 

300 Fourth Ave.. New York 10. N. Y. 
Rush me THE BABE RUTH STORY. I 
enclose $1 (dollar bill or check). 

Name 

Address. 


City Zone. State 
0 If you prefer the handsome cloth-bound 
edition, check here and enclose $3.00 > 

instead. You'll enjoy it for years! 
easnananaeaaaonanaed 
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Coming May 28, 29 


OSTMASTER GENERAL Jesse M. 

Donaldson has released photographs 
of the Four Chaplains and the Wiscon- 
sin Statehood commemorative stamps 
to be issued on May 28 and May 29, 
respectively*. 

The Four Chaplains stamp will 
honor the heroic chaplains who sacri- 
ficed their lives in the sinking of the 
S. S. Dorchester in the North Atlantic 
in February, 1943. The stamp shows 
the sinking of the Dorchester with the 
four Chaplains, George L. Fox, Clark 
V. Poling, John P. Washington and 
Alexander D. Goode grouped in that 
order from left to right. 


SPORTAGE Jt 





Across the top ot the stamp is the 
inscription, “These Immortal Chaplains 
.. . Interfaith in Action.” 

This Four Chaplains stamp will be 
placed on first-day sale at Washington, 
D. C. on May 28. 

The Wisconsin Statehood stamp, to 
be placed on first-day sale at Madison, 
Wisconsin on May 29, has as its central 
design a picture of the State Capitol 
Building and a scroll on which appears 
an outline map of the State. 

Collectors desiring first-day covers ot 
these two stamps may send _ self- 
addressed envelopes, with 3 cents in 
cash for each first-day cover desired, 
to the Postmaster at Washington, D. C., 
and at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Oo co °c 

First day sale of the Women’s Rights 
stamp will take place at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. on July 19. The design of the 
stamp has not yet been approved. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 



































Scholastic- 
BANTAMs 





STRIKEOUT STORY — The exciting tale of Bob Feller’s 
rise to pitching fame in the big leagues. 
HOME RANCH by Will James, for readers who thrill 
to stories about the West, its sagebrush, cowboys, and 


thundering herds. 


These are only two of the 38 Scholastic-BANTAMs 
selected because we know they will appeal to you. Re- 
member, they cost only 25c each. 

Read the list of exciting titles below and place your 


order TODAY. 


Quantity TITLE 


1. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Story Anthology 
. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
8. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
9. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
10. CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 


vc f2 oo WNW 
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———11. GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 
12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 
13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 
14. SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 
15. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


TOTAL 





SCHOLASTIC Name 


BOOKSHOP Address 


220 East 42nd St. , 
New York 37, N.Y. DY... -cccccccccccccccceccccvccccesccseverscvevesees. 





Quantity 
21. 


























——_38. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


ITLE 

THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
WILD. ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
. THIS IS THE NAVY 

edited by Gilbert Cant 


. MAMA‘S BANK ACCOUNT 


by Kathryn Forbes 
. TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 
. MY GREATEST DAY IN 
BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 
. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 
. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 
. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richard Tregaskis 
. STRIKEOUT STORY 
by Bob Feller 
. HOME RANCH 
by Will James 
. WO JIMA 
by Five Official Marine Combat 
Writers 
GREAT STORIES FROM THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 





All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 
TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for Scholastic Magozines subscribers 


MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 
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Maybe you can’t tell the players without a score 
card. But you can always tell PLANTERS PEA- 
_NUTS by their flavor. They are crispy, meaty, 


chewy—a perfect delight to the palate— 
and they can’t be beaten as a relaxing energy treat while watch- 


ing ball games or marking time between meals. PLANTERS touches 
every base in flavor and nourishment. They contain vitamins for energy 
and possess a higher percentage of good quality protein than steak! 
That’s why you should look for the ‘‘MR. PEANUT’ man on the wrapper 
of the peanuts you buy. He is your guarantee of healthy, flavorsome 
eating. And for another energy “hit,” try the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK. It's a winning combination in any food league. 





PLANTERS PEANUTS 





New Books for Teen-Agers 


NE of the many problems that the 

busy teacher has to solve is that of 
recommending books, especially new 
books, that appeal to student interests. 
To aid in the solution of this problem, 
Scholastic Teacher presents this service 
on new books for teen-agers. 

In preliminary editor-author confer- 
ences, it was agreed that we will present 
new materials, that notes will be brief, 
and that the books mentioned will be 
those that have interest appeal to read- 
ers 12 to 19 years in age. 

Notes published below were devel- 
oped in accordance with these princi- 
ples. Teachers are invited to send sug- 
gestions to Hardy R. Finch, Lockwood 
Lane, Riverside, Conn. 

A book journey for boys and girls 
who are curious about other lands is 
available via In Norway, by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen (Viking, $3). It is the 
result of the experience of the author, 
first growing up in Norway, later as a 
frequent visitor, and recently as a one- 
year resident. 

Another travel book, this time for 
those who read adult books, is W. 
Adolphe Roberts’ Lands of the Inner Sea 
— The West Indies and Bermuda 
(Coward, McCann, $4), It reviews the 
exotic beauty of this part of the world 
along with its social and political back- 
ground. 

Both teachers and students will like 
Neill James’ Dust on My Heart (Scrib- 
ners, $3), the product of four years’ 
travel in Mexico. After living among 
the Indians in Central Mexico, Miss 
James visits the buried cities of Mitla, 
fractures her leg while descending Mt. 
Popocatepetl, and narrowly escapes 
death when a building near the volcano 
Paracutin collapses. 

Followers of “westerns” will be 
thrilled by Dusty of the Double Seven, 
by Graham F. Bean (Viking, $3). This 
yarn commences when Bob “Dusty” 
Rhodes jumps off a train and heads for 
Double Seven Ranch. It continues at a 
rapid pace until Bob and his “Buddy” 
complete their fight against land thieves. 

Dark House on the Moss, by Con- 
stance Savery (Longmans, $2.50), fol- 
lows the adventures of two orphans who 
live in their uncle’s lonely mansion. 
Younger junior high school students not 
interested in love stories will be in- 
trigued by the series of mysterious hap- 
penings and the happy solution of the 
narrative. 

Also of interest to younger -than- 


By Hardy Finch 
Head, Department of English 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


average junior high readers is The House 
of the Swan, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Macmillan, $2.50)” When Molly and 
Stephen Travis, American children, 
visit grown cousins in France, they dis- 
cover the mysterious House of Swan 
and help to solve a sfrange mystery. 

Young readers who still enjoy stories 
about Indian life will want to read 
Summer at Yellow Singer's, by Flora 
Bailey (Macmillan, $2.50). Judy and 
Jo live at the home of Yellow Singer, 
Navaho medicine man, and have an 
enjoyable summer. 

Do your early teen-agers ask for new 
animal stories? If they do, suggest that 
they read Vulpes, the Red Fox, by John 
and Jean George (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). 
Vulpes eludes his pursuers for many 
seasons until his sworn enemy, a farmer, 
finally catches him off guard and ends 
his wily career. 

Gladys Malvern, author of Jonica’s 
Island, has just published an enchanting 
love story of a young actress’ struggle 
for a stage career in the John Street 
Theatre, New York City’s first play- 
house. Susanna Gage, sixteen-year-old 
heroine, aspires to great theatrical fame 
and to marriage above her own station, 
but she satisfies her aspirations with 
some stage success and with a happy 
marriage to an American doctor. Girls 
who like dramatics and romance will 
enjoy Your Kind Indulgence (Julian 
Messner, $2.50). 

Alice Ross Colver brings a wealth of 
encouragement to the would-be girl 
writer in her career story, Joan, Free 
Lance Writer (Julian Messner, $2.50). 
Joan Winter, just through college, must 
help with the family finances and wants 
to begin her writing career. Her trials 
and triumphs are told against the back- 
ground of a first-rate romance. 

What may prove to be a classic among 
books for junior high school girls is 
Bittersweet, by Martha Barnhart Harper 
(Longmans, $2.50). Enjoying her posi- 
tion as big sister to seven younger chil- 
dren on a farm in Pennsylvania during 
the Civil War, Lucy Barnhart shows 
her great understanding of human na- 
ture throughout the story. 

For excitement coupled with histori- 
cal background, girls will turn to Blue 
Dowry, by Florence Maule Updegraff 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). Elizabeth 
Brandon in Massachusetts before the 
Revolution resents the colonists’ oppo- 
sition to the king and his taxes. A series 
of events changes her attitude. 
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The gaiety of plantation life in the 
South, the siege of Atlanta during the 
Civil War, and a trip North to a school 
for orphans form the background of 
Mary Montgomery, Rebel, by Fern Dar- 
inger (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Girls 
who enjoy stories about wholesome hu- 
man relationships will like it. 

For followers of girl scouting, Jean 
Dupont Miller’s A Wish for Tomorrow 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) offers an exciting 
narrative about Jo Seymour, who finds 
new friends at the Internationa] Camp 
for Senior Scouts and Guides. 

The boy who is a sports enthusiast is 
the one to read Ann Hall’s Like Father, 
Like Fun (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). When 
Peeps Elliott, a high-school freshman, 
tries to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, a famous athlete, his successes 
and failures make a story of high inter- 
est potentialities. 

I Work on a Newspaper, by Henry 
Lent (Macmillan, $2.50) is a good pos- 
sibility for any student who is consider- 
ing newspaper work as a career. Its 
pictures and readable text tell about one 
complete day in the life of a newspaper, 
including the reporters and editors, the 
typesetters and the engravers, the press- 
men, and the distributors. 

King’s Man, by C. M. Edmonston 
and M. L. F. Hyde (Longmans, $2.50), 
is an historical novel for boys who pre- 
fer stories with chivalry, tournaments, 
and the Crusades. These elements and 
others are brought together in this tale 
of William Marshall, tourney fighter 
extraordinary, who protects the son of 
Henry Plantagenet. 


For You and Your Students 


How “world-minded” are American 
schools? You'll find answers to that ques- 
tion in “Education for International 
Understanding,” two-year study report 
from the Committee on International 
Relations, NEA. The report lists com- 
mon goals of a world-minded school 
program, together with reports on what 
has been done and what could be done 
to bring about these goals in all our 
schools. Single copies, $1; discounts for 
quantity; from National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C. 

“The Story of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire,” 48-page illustrated 
pamphlet, comes to you free from Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It will appeal 
to your students. 

“Tools for Adapting Schools to To- 
day’s Needs™ contains a list of books, 
pamphlets, and films prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. Principals of 75 school 
systems in and around metropolitan New 
York make up the Council. 


. 
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Hear Ye, ) 


RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 






Then your pupils won't miss a single 
issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC next term. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC will continue to bring to your classroom 
its wealth of useful teaching materials and timely articles 
on current affairs, world history, and the English language 
skills. 


AND ONE OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
EARLY FALL ISSUES WILL FEATURE: 


“AMERICA VOTES — 1948,” a special 8-page insert that will give you and 
your pupils — without bias — the story of the candidates, the issues, 
and the background in this momentous election year. 


“AMERICA VOTES — 1948” will come FREE, as a part of every subscription 
to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


Remember, you also receive these FREE 

TEACHING SERVICES AND CLASSROOM MATERIALS 

FREE “Citizenship Quiz” Material — a weekly quiz tests pupils’ understanding of the 
history and news content of each issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Special “Citizenship 


Quiz” material including membership cards, classroom score chart, award stamps, buttons, 
and certificates, is sent FREE on request with all group orders. 


FREE “Word Wizard” buttons (10 to a class with group orders) are available for 
pupils doing superior work in English subjects. 


SO RENEW YOUR 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 


Just indicate your ESTIMATED fall classroom needs on the handy coupon 
below. OF COURSE, YOU MAY REVISE THIS ESTIMATE AT ANY TIME WITHIN 
THREE WEEKS AFTER RECEIVING YOUR FIRST SEPTEMBER ISSUE, to meet 
your actual fall requirements. 


»—-——-———----—--- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY:-————-————— —— 


i JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows: 
$.45 per pupil per semester $.90 per pupil per school yeor 
No. of Copies (five or more to same address) 


i 

() This is @ TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving 1st issue). 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 





[) This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR (C) SEMESTER 


FOR FREE “C QQ" MATERIALS: membership score card for each pupil, 
ewerd stamps, wall chart, and certificate of merit — Check this box. 0 o 
FOR FREE “Word Wizard” Buttons—Check this box. (1) 




















Off the Press 


United Nations Primer, by Sigrid Arne. 
Rinehart, 1948. 267 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Arne, an Associated Press cor- 
respondent, has collected the texts of 
basic international documents from the 
Atlantic Charter to the final text which 
emerged at San Francisco. Included in 
this valuable source book are the texts 
of agreements reached at Casablanca, 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, food and 
labor conferences. Each is introduced 
by a clear, dramatic account of cir- 
cumstances which led to the event and 
of its repercussions. 

Twelfth year students can be re- 
ferred to chapters for special reports. 
Social studies teachers will want this 
collection nearby as references to events 
of the recent past reappear in the news 
of the day. 


The Marshall Fields. A Study in Wealth, 
by John Tebbel. Dutton, 1947. 320 
pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Tebbel gained an insight into 
the accumulation of American fortunes 
when he traced the rise of the McCor- 
mick, Medill, and Patterson families in 
An American Dynasty. In this thorough- 
ly readable, if not definitive, biography 
of the Fields, we are carried through 
the lives of the Chicago department 
store’s founder, his son, and the pres- 
ent Marshall Field 3rd, whose current 
adventures in mass media take a third 
of the book. The technique of making 
a fortune in merchandising, and spend- 
ing it in publishing, is detailed dramati- 
cally. The author is more sympathetic 
te the latter than the former. 

Chapters like the story of the Chi- 
cago Sun can be read by senior high 
school students. Since the press is an 
important influence on our lives, the 
Field enterprises, and the fortune on 
which they are based, are well worth 
studying.. 


The United States in the Second World 
War, by Marc Harris. Barnes & 
Noble, 1946. 167 pp., $1.50. 


Mare Harris, a Washington corre- 
spondent, has contributed a valuable 
interpretation and repository of facts 
about World War II. In a carefully or- 
ganized volume he has compressed, in 
a highly readable manner, causes of the 
war, methods of fighting it, diplomatic 
maneuvers, effects of the war on the 
American standard of living, and prob- 
lems of the peace. 

It is the kind of book to which teach- 
ers can send llth and 12th year stu- 
dents with some assurance that they 
will gain a clearer picture of recent 
events. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Antarctic Continent (p. 6) 
Aims 

To acquaint the class with the known 
facts about Antarctica and to introduce 


them to the story of exploration in the 
region around the South Pole. 


Procedure 
Polar Expedition 

1. While the class is reading the 
article, the 15 titles below dealing with 
polar exploration may be written on 
slips of paper. 

2. The papers are dropped into a 
box, and when the article has been read, 
each pupil is asked to draw a topic. 

8. The pupils will consult pages 6, 7, 
and 8 for information on their topics. 

4, When called upon by the teacher 
each pupil will announce his topic and 
write it on the board, after which he 
will make a statement or two about it. 


Nathaniel Brown Admiral Byrd 


Palmer 1928 - 1930; 1933- 
Palmer Penin- > 1935; 1939-1940; 

sula 1946-1947 
Graham Land Little America 
Charles Wilkes Ross Shelf Ice 
Ross Sea Sir Hubert Wilkins 
Captain Robert Lincoln Ellsworth 

F. Scott Operation High- 


Roald Amundsen jump 
Finn Ronne 


Describing Antarctica 

The teacher says 

Adjectives may take the positive, 
comparative, or superlative form. Exam- 
ple: sweet, sweeter, sweetest. We must 
use the superlatives of many adjectives 
when we describe Antarctica. Barbara, 
Dan, Louise, Betty, David, and Frank, 
will you in the order named write on 
the board one of the adjectives that de- 
scribes Antarctica? 


The pupils write 
the coldest 
the windiest 
the highest 
the emptiest 
the last discovered 
the least known 


The teacher says 


Acting as teachers, the six pupils who 
have written their adjectives on the 
board will now ask the class to explain 
why Antarctica is described in such 
terms. 


BarBara: Coldest 


lst Purm: A vast sheet of ice covers 
almost the whole continent. 

2np Pupm: It is hundreds of feet 
deep. 

Srp Pupm: Antarctica is nature’s ice 
box. 

4TH Pupix: Ice covers both sea and 
land. 

5TH Pupi: In some winter months 
the temperature averages about 60 de- 
grees below zero. 

6TH Pupi: This is colder than the 
temperature at the North Pole. 





RENEW ORDERS NOW 


By entering your renewal order 
now for next term’s subscription to 
Junior Scholastic, you will be as- 
sured of receiving the first issue 
during the opening week of school. 
Please sign the renewal order card 
accompanying this issue, and send it 
to us at your earliest opportunity. 
Estimate the number of copies of 
the magazine you will need. You 
may revise this estimate after your 
definite requirements are known in 
September. You will not be billed 
until your final order has been en- 
tered next fall. 











7TH Purr: There is one record of 83 
degrees below zero in the Antarctic. 

8TH Puri: Explorers who go to Ant- 
arctica need special thermometers. 


Dan: Windiest 


lst Purim: The cold of the Antarctic 
is twice as hard to take because of the 
strong winds that blow over the con- 
tinent. 

2np Puri: Some of the winds travel 
at the rate of 200 miles per hour. 

Srp Purim: When it snows and there 
are strong winds, Antarctica has the 
world’s worst blizzards. 


Louise: Highest 


lst Puri: The average height of the 
land is 6,000 feet. 

2np Pupii: This is higher than any 
other continent. 

Srp Purim: Some of the mountain 
peaks are much higher. 

4TH Pupit: The South Pole is nearly 
ten thousand feet above sea level. 

5TH Purim: Some scientists believe 
that the mountains of Palmer Peninsula 
are an extension of the Andes Moun- 
tains of South America. 


Betty: Emptiest 

lst Pupm: Antarctica is a land with- 
out people. 

2np Pupit: No human beings live in 
Antarctica. 

3np Pupit: Not even the penguin in- 
habitants can stand Antarctica’s climate 
the year around. Most of them move to 
warmer regions in winter. The emperor 
penguins, alone, stay on. 

4TH Puri: Seals, whales, gulls, and 
a few other hardy birds are to be found 
in Antarctica. 

5TH Puri: There is not a single tree 
in all Antarctica. 

61TH Pup: The only plants that grow 
there are mosses, lichens, and algae, 


(Turn page) 
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Imporfant Announcement Regarding Semester Test 


With your next week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic shipment you will receive a set of 
semester test sheets, a four-page quiz 
based on the contents of Vol. 22 of 
Junior Scholastic (Feb. 2-May 24, 1948, 
issues inclusive ). The test sheets will be 
separate from the magazines, and may 
be put aside by the teacher for use at 
any future time. The pupil edition will 
contain the usual weekly CQ, based on 
the contents of that issue (May 24th) 
only. 

You may find advantage it having 
advance word of the general makeup of 
the 4-page quiz. There will be two large 
outline maps, one of the Caribbean area 
and one of Europe. You may wish to 
give advance notice to your pupils to 
prepare themselves for nation identifica- 
tion questions on both. One question 
asks the correct spelling of CARIB- 
BEAN as well as location of the sea. On 
the Caribbean map pupils will also be 
asked to locate Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
and several other islands. 

The European nations that must be 


recognized on the map include the 16 
that are participating in ERP (Marshall 
Plan), and four others — Yugoslavia, 
Finland, Romania, and Czechoslovakia. 

The other pages of the quiz will con- 
sist of (1) a full-page test in the style 
of the “Pictures to Guide You” section 
of the weekly quiz, and (2) a full page 
of text questions. 

Teachers may tear off one sheet of the 
quiz if they wish to give only half of the 
test. Any part or parts of the quiz can 
be used as an entity and rescored as 
desired. 


ALSO COMING NEXT WEEK 


This Atomic Age 

Student Achievement Issue: The Ma 
24 issue of Junior Scholastic will 
announce winners and _ honorable 
mentions in all classifications of the 
Junior division of the Scholastic Writ- 
ing and Art Awards. First prize 
short story, poem, and essay will be 


published. 


Theme Article: 








(Continued from preceding page) 

Facts to be listed under the topics of 
Last Discovered and Least Known are 
more fully covered in the first part of 
the lesson plan but should be repeated 
here. 


Quiz 


1. What is the 
tinent? 

( Antarctica. ) 

2. How 
with the U 

(It is roughly 
U. S.) 

3. When does summer come 
Antarctic? 

(In January. ) 


world’s seventh con- 


Antarctica 
. S. in size? 


does compare 


twice as large as the 


to the 


4. How long does total darkness last 
at the South Pole? 

(Six months.) 

5. How frequent are the rain 
snow storms of Antarctica? 


and 


(It does not snow very often and it 
hardly ever rains. ) 

6. What distinguishes Mt. Erebus? 

(It is an active volcano. ) 

7. What are the 
mals of Antarctica? 
(The whales. ) 

8. What trees grow in Antarctica? 
(There is not a single tree in al] Ant- 


most valuable ani- 


9. What are algae? 

(Tiny plants. ) 

10. In what year was Antarctica first 
sighted? 

(In 1820.) 

11. Who was the explorer who per- 
ished with his whole expedition in an 
Antarctic blizzard? 

(Captain Scott.) 

12. What fact about Antarctica is 
said to have been settled by the recent 
expedition of Finn Ronne? 

(That Antarctica is a single conti- 
nent. ) 

13. What is your 
claims to Antarctica? 


opinion about 


Suggested Activity 
With the aid of the library assemble 
a collection of books and pictures deal- 
ing with explorations in Antarctica. 


You and America’s Future 

(p. 10) 

Center a class discussion around such 
questions as these: 

1. How did the pioneers open up a 
way for others who followed them? Con- 
sider Columbus and the other explorers, 
the first settlers, the covered wagon 
trains, the scientists and inventors, the 
makers of the Constitution. 

2. What new frontiers of the mind 


the air, and the sea await the pioneers 
of your generation? / 

3. Are you now engaged in any activ- 
ities aimed at solving some of the prob- 
lems of democracy? Tell about them. 

4. Write a 200-word essay on your 
idea of what would help people of -all 
groups to live together in harmony. 


How German Girl Started Book 
Plan (p. 5) 


Make a list of books that you would 
like to see distributed by means of the 
program described in this story. Name 
two books in each of the following cate- 
gories: biography, animal stories, .folk 
tales, travel books, science, literature, 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Who is the new Secretary of Com- 
merce of the U. S.? (Charles Sawyer.) 

2. What is alfip? (a type of synthetic 
rubber. ) 

3. A dispute over what national office 
in Costa Rica started a revolution there 
in March? (the presidency. ) 

4. The people of Kashmir may soon 
be asked to vote on whether they wish 
to join India or . (Pakistan. ) 

5. On what date is the 
American Day” 
(May 16.) 

6. Who was the first man to reach 
the South Pole? (Roald Amundsen. ) 

7. What U. S. naval officer has made 
four trips to Antarctica? (Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd.) 

8. What was the name of the U. S. 
Navy Antarctic expedition of 1946-47? 
(Operation Highjump. ) 

9. Antarctica is said to have the 
world’s largest deposits of what mineral? 
(soft coal.) 

10. Name two of the seven nations 
that claim parts of Antarctica? (Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
Norway, Chile, and Argentina.) 


“I Am an 
celebration this year? 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 16 


ACROSS: l-icy; 4-roe; 5-Al; 6-cab; 9-N.D.; 
10-any; 1ll-strip; 14-hadn’t; 15-gulch; 19-orate; 
20-via; 21-St.; 23-act; 24-no.; 25-won; 26-ewe. 

DOWN: 1-Iran; 2-cold; 3-ye; 6-cash; 7-Ant- 
arctic; 8-Byrd; 12-in; 13-pt.; 15-go; 16-Ur; 17- 
lava; 18-heat; 21-snow; 22-tone; 25-we. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


1. ANTARCTIC MATCH: l1-g; 2-e; 3-f; 4d; 
5-b; 6-c; 7-a. 

2. TRUTH ABOUT ANTARCTICA: 1-T; 2-N; 
3-T; 4-T; 5-N; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T. 

3. COLD CLAIMS: Underline Chile, 
Zealand, Australia, Argentina, France. 

4. AT’S THE R ASON?: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c. 

5.PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: i — 1. penguin, 


New 


arctica. ) and what new discoveries of the earth, 9 “whale, 3. seal; 2-Charter Oak. 
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